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INCE THE LAST publication of our Journal, our International 
Trustees, Nathaniel J. Lannan, John G. Clay and Milton Doll, have 
been in the General Office making the regular audit of our books and 
the report made on the completion of their work shows that we have 
a very healthy organization and a strong treasury, the total of our pres- 
ent worth amounting to $1,703,135.36. 

We mention this because this month we are celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our organization, and also because, twenty-five 
years ago, many of the members of our union, including ourselves, did 
not think there was that much money in the world, or, at least, that we 
would ever have that much money in our treasury. Having a strong 
treasury of this kind has been the means of keeping away many a hard 
fight from our locals throughout the United States and Canada. This 
same thing applies to the locals that have built up strong treasuries, 
good wages and working conditions for their membership. 


+ ¥.% 


HOMAS P. O’BRIEN of Local Union No, 623 Express Drivers of 

Philadelphia, Pa., started to work as General Organizer for the 
International Union on September 1 to represent the International in 
the district which, for many years, was covered by our late brother, 
William H. Ashton. Brother O’Brien came into our organization when 
the express drivers were first organized and has held the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer and business representative of his local ever since. He 
is a hard and willing worker for his local and the labor movement in 
general. We all wish him success. 


2 oe Se 2 


HE Laundry, Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs, Local Union No. 

712 of Chicago, the largest union of its kind in our International, 
was successful in signing a new agreement covering the cleaning and 
dye house drivers, the towel, linen and overall drivers and chauffeurs, 
obtaining two weeks’ vacation instead of one, also an increase in wages, 
the agreement to run for three years, as reported by their secretary- 
treasurer and business representative, John G. Clay, International] Trus- 
tee. This local union owns its own building at 629 So. Ashland Blvd., 
which is a credit to their union as well as a good investment. 


TTT 


HE New York State Federation of Labor held its convention in 

Rochester, New York, August 27 to 30. Qur local unions in that 
state were well represented and our General President, Daniel J. Tobin, 
was an invited guest and the principal speaker. 

This State Federation of Labor has been successful in putting 
through the State Legislature much favorable Labor legislation and 
they claim much of the credit for this favorable action is due Governor 
Alfred E, Smith. 
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Shall the People Be Trusted? 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
shown how public utilities secretly 
form public opinion. Educators were 
subsidized, text books censored and 
newspapers bribed. 

The utilities defend their “boring 
from within” by the claim that they 
must protect their properties against 
“confiscators,” who urge municipal 
ownership. 

Until the commission’s expose, the 
public had no idea how they were 
tricked; how the minds of their chil- 
dren were warped by agents in the 
secret pay of corporations. 

This discovery is more important 
than whether private ownership or 
public ownership is most economical. 

The question of dollars and cents 
is of minor consequence as compared 
with stealthy methods used by those 
who talk of “serving the public,” and 
who corrupt the public’s sources of 
information and debauch their serv- 
ants. 

No citizen can object to any group 
urging their cause, but the line 
should be drawn at illegitimate prop- 
aganda and corrupt methods. Sound 
popular judgments are only possible 
when propaganda is frank and open. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation is of especial interest to 
organized labor. It has opened the 
eyes of many workers as to methods 
used to form a so-called “public opin- 
ion” against labor injunction relief, 
the child labor evil and other wrongs 
trade unionists would correct. 

The utilities either distrust the 
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people or their cause is so weak they 
dare not court open opposition and 
frank discussion. Their immoral and 
secret methods are indefensible. 

This policy has no place in a gov- 
ernment in which sound public opin- 
ion plays such an important part.— 
News Letter. 





Don’t Overlook Congress 


At this fall’s elections the people 
will vote for a complete membership 
of the house of representatives and 
for one-third of the members of the 
senate. 

The congress so elected will not 
take office until the first Monday in 
December, 1929. The present con- 
gress will convene for its final session 
next December and will adjourn sine 
die just before the presidential in- 
auguration. 

Injunction relief and other pro- 
gressive legislation may be passed on 
te the new congress, as the “short 
session” of this congress, which con- 
venes next December, will consider 
appropriation bills. The “short ses- 
sion” will include the “lame ducks” — 
who have been repudiated by their 
constituents and who seek federal ap- 
pointments or connections with big 
business as lobbyists and lawyers. 

Organized labor should awake to 
the importance of the next congress, 
whose members are now up for re- 
election. 

While the election of a suitable 
President is important and full dis- 
cussion of this subject should be en- 
couraged, workers must not forget 
that congress is the lawmaking 
branch of government.—News Letter. 





Radium Paint Deadly 


New York.—A group of physicians 
and social workers have called on 
Surgeon-General Cumming of the 
United States Health Service to start 
a federal investigation of the use of 
radium paint. 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported in May, 1926, that 
two firms in this country manufac- 
turing luminous composition for 
watch dials in 1925 sold their prod- 
ucts to 119 firms. Certain firms are 
using the old brush method of apply- 
ing the radium paint to watch dials. 
The workers contract the deadly poi- 
son when they wet the brushes with 
their lips. 

The use of this poison “is appar- 
ently widespread and increasing,” 
the Cumming letter stated.—News 
Letter. 





Public Fooled by Tricky Terms 


Representatives of public utilities 
assured the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that “community ownership” is 
intended to provide capital for these 
corporations. It is not intended that 
the people shall at any time take over 
these utilities. 

“If a man owns a share of stock in 
our company he is not interested in 
public control,” the commission was 
told. 

“Community ownership” also gives 
utilities a free hand in raising rates 
through state commissions they 
often control. 

The citizen with even one share of 
stock talks of “our” company. He 
receives as a dividend a few extra 
pennies over what he would receive 
from a savings bank, but he neglects 
to note that many times these extra 
pennies are taken from him through 
excessive charges. 

Workers should keep this in mind 
when they are urged to buy a few 
shares of stock in their employers’ 
concern. 

The purpose of this sale is to 
“psychologize the worker,” as high- 
pressure salesmen would say. They 
know this worker is easily satisfied; 
he will accept conditions a trade 
unionist would reject in the hope that 
he will receive a few dollars in divi- 
dends. 
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Rich dividends secured through 
trade unionism are overlooked—they 
take effort; stock dividends appear 
as a “pick up” to workers who can’t 
see that this is but a small part of 
wages due them. 

The employer knows how to apply 
psychology. The working of the hu- 
man mind is foreign to the unorgan- 
ized worker. 

The employer applies psychology 
when he talks of the open (?) shop; 
his brand of “industrial democracy,” 
and “free and independent” labor.— 
News Letter. 





Flag Doesn’t Protect W rong Doing 
Abroad 


Williamstown, Mass.—“An Ameri- 
can visiting a foreign country has no 
right to violate the laws of that coun- 
try,” said Professor E. M. Borchard 
of Yale University, at the Institute 
of Politics. 

Professor Borchard is an authority 
on international law. He disagrees 
with President Coolidge’s recent 
statement that the American citizen 
and his property abroad are “a part 
of the national domain.” 

Dr. Borchard characterized this as 
“an unfortunate approach” and “cap- 
able of misinterpretation.” . 

“Too many of our citizens have an 
idea that when they go abroad they 
‘carry the flag with them’ and can do 
more or less as they please without 
regard to local law. As a matter of 
fact it is up to the alien resident in a 
country to live up to the laws of that 
country; and if he refuses to do so, 
the burden of proof is on him to show 
that the local law violates interna- 
tional law. This burden is extremely 
difficult to sustain.” 

From the standpoint of interna- 
tional law, continued Dr. Borchard, it 
would be more exact to say that a 
citizen of the United States in a for- 
eign country is subject to the local 
law of that country except in so far 


as the local law conflicts with the 
principles of international law. 

“Not that Mr. Coolidge’s terminol- 
ogy is incorrect,” added Professor 
Borchard, “but merely that it is per- 
haps too general and likely to convey 
the wrong impression of the Ameri- 
can attitude to foreign nations. It is 
a question of the proper approach.” 
—News Letter. 





Too Much Huddling; Cities 
Must Spread 


New York.—The huddling of apart- 
ments in closely arranged phalanx 
has reached its climax, according to 
W. Burke Harmon, president of one 
of the largest real estate concerns in 
the country. The next generation 
will see cities expanded over terri- 
tory now regarded as strictly subur- 
ban, he said. 

“Centralization of development, 
whether it be apartment houses, 
commercial construction or some 
other type of development, can not 
be continued because of the great in- 
flux of population and growth of 
cities generally. The individual house 
will be popular as a consequence. 
People are pouring in from rural sec- 
tions in a stream undreamed of, with 
the result that the bulk of the coun- 
try’s population will be urban rather 
than rural in a few decades.”—News 
Letter. 





‘Hand Workers Can’t Compete 


With Machine on Huge Farms 


New York.—Cheap production in 
agriculture is shown in cost estimates 
made public by the Campbell Farm- 
ing Corporation, which operates 
95,000 acres in Montana. 

It is stated that labor costs of $6 
a day for engine operators are less 
than they were thirty years ago when 
the standard wage was $26 a month 
and board. 
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Large power units and hitches can 
plow an acre of land at a labor cost of 
27 cents, seed it for about seven 
cents an acre labor cost, double-disk 
it for 10 cents an acre and harvest 
and thresh it for a labor cost of 40 
cents an acre. 

No agricultural] laborer can com- 
pete with this low machine-labor 
cost. Neither can small farm owners 
compete with gigantic corporations 
that are equipped with machinery 
that can only operate on bonanza 
farms. 





Labor Guards Women; Textile 
Baron Weeps 


New Bedford, Mass.—John Sulli- 
van, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, assured the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation that 
the textile unions are not sincere 
when they offer to co-operate with 
management. 

Mr. Sullivan cited labor’s opposi- 
tion to the manufacturers’ proposal 
that the work day of women be 
lengthened. 

“This proves,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
“that all these remarks about labor 
and industry getting together would 
simply mean more confusion.” 

The strikers are opposing a ten per 
cent wage reduction. More than 
28,000 workers have been out nearly 
five months. 





Iron Molders Escape From 
Frame-Up Plot 


San Francisco.—The frame-up of 
the Industrial Association against 
four iron molders collapsed in the 
superior court and the judge ordered 
the jury to render a verdict of not 
guilty. 

The unionists were accused of hav- 
ing shot a strike-breaker in Febru- 
ary, last year. 

The leading witness for the prose- 
cution, an ex-convict, was not pro- 


duced in court by the men who im- 
ported him to this city. Other wit- 
nesses for the prosecution were so 
confused on the witness stand that 
they injured their case. One witness 
admitted he did not tell the truth 
before the grand jury, which voted 
the indictments. Another strike- 
breaker asked the attorney for the 
defense to meet him privately, to dis- 
cuss matters, but the attorney re- 
plied, “Tell it to the judge.” 

The unionists’ escape from the 
frame-up followed a similar collapse 
of a frame-up against striking car- 
penters who were recently freed. 
More than half a hundred were ar- 
rested on charges varying from va- 
grancy to murder. 

The anti-union Industrial Associa- 
tion backed these prosecutions.— 
News Letter. 





Doubts if Public Respects Lawyer 


New York.—Federa! Judge Wil- 
liam H. Atwell of Texas does not ac- 
cept the view that laymen revere 
lawyers. 

At a luncheon of the Federal Bar 
Association, the southern jurist said: 

“IT do not share the view that the 
profession of law is honored or re- 
vered by laymen, either now or in 
the past. History shows that it has 
been weighed and found wanting. I 
really think that the public disgust 
at the administration of law is trace- 
able to the unethical conduct of law- 
yers.”—News Letter. 





Wage Law Differs from Price 
Control 


Williamstown, Mass.—There is no 
similarity between a minimum wage 
set by law and control of commodity 
prices, said Professor C. R. Fay of 
the University of Toronto, in speak- 
ing at the Institute of Politics. 

“Price control may in principle be 
the same as minimum wage control, 
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but it is very different in operation,” 
said Professor Fay. “Minimum wage 
legislation does not create in these 
days an avalanche of new labor sup- 
ply, but guaranteed minimum price 
must create new supply.”—News 
Letter. 





Oil Company Drops Seven-Day 


Work Week 


New York.—The Standard Oil 
Company of California announces 
that hereafter its drilling crews will 
work six days a week instead of 
seven. The seven-day week is the rule 
with other large companies, which 
may accept the change. 

The California company finds that 
experiments with the eight-hour day 
for its drilling crews sustain organ- 
ized labor that the long work week is 
uneconomical. The unions have for 
years urged this claim, but not until 
now does the company state: “It will 
probably be found that the work will 
go on as well as ever, while the men 
will be far better off with a regular 
day of rest and recreation each 
week.”—News Letter. 








Crime Wave Caused by Booze 
Industry 


Seattle—Growing lack of confi- 
dence in the integrity of all public 
officials because of “bribery and cor- 
ruption in public office” by bootleg 
money was depicted in a report read 
to the criminal law section of the 
American Bar Association. 

The author, Arthur V. Lashly of 
St. Louis, conducted an official inves- 
tigation for that group of lawyers. 

The report, based on opinions of 
officials, publishers and law enforce- 
ment agents in many large cities, 
placed “the real problem of crime and 
failure of justice in many parts of 
the country” directly at the door of 
the bootlegging industry. 

“Bribery and corruption have be- 


come common occurrences because 
the cupidity of politicians and state 
and government officials generally 
have been excited by the enormous 
profits of bootlegging, which, being 
unlawful, are considered legitimate 
prey.” 

By-products of the illegal industry 
—the thug, bombing and hi-jacking 
gangs—often utilize their spare mo- 
ments in influencing elections by ter- 
rorism and in extortion schemes, 
Lashly said. 

“Many murders, holdups and other 
major crimes are directly chargeable 
to this source.”—News Letter. 





Chemistry Will Win Next War 


Chicago.—The country that leads 
in advanced chemistry will win the 
next war, Sir James C. Irvine of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, told 
the American Chemical Society. He 
ridiculed the value of peace treaties 
and paper promises to outlaw gas 
warfare. 

“Gas poisoning has been used once 
and will be used again,” he said. 
“The futility of paper promises has 
been clearly demonstrated and so 
long as the chemical factory remains 
it can be utilized as a factory for gas 
poisons... While there is a general 
opinion against this method of war- 
fare, we are swept along by a tide 
against which it is impossible to 
struggle. 

“The whole machinery of war may 
be scrapped. Warships may be sunk, 
armies disbanded and fortresses de- 
molished, but the chemical factory 
must remain, and so long as it exists 
it is a potential war factory. 

“An organic works designed for 
large scale preparation of compounds 
such as dyestuffs requires very little 
alteration in plant or personnel to be 
converted in a few hours into a place 
from which will pour materials more 
deadly by far than those used in the 
late war.” 

The Scotch chemists considered it 
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quite possible that the war of the 
future may be declared, waged and 
won in a few days. 

“The alterations necessary to con- 
vert passenger-carrying airplanes 
into bombing machines are nvt se- 
rious,” he said. “There is no need for 
heavy guns or the customary mate- 
rials of war, for the chemical factory 
can provide the poison shell fillings 
which the airplanes will distribute on 
their objectives—and I leave to your 
imagination what those objectives 
are likely to be.” 

Sir James refuted the popular be- 
lief that the Germans had “exercised 
unusual scientific foresight and ca- 
pacity when she first deluged the 
allied lines with waves of chlorine 
gas. 

“Actually,” he said, “chlorine was 
discovered by the Swedes; methods 
of preparing it electrolytically were 
discovered by the British; its appli- 
cation as a bleaching agent was first 
rendered possible by the French; but 
it was first used for war purposes by 
the Germans.’”’—News Letter. 





Utilities’ Defender Changes Front 


New York.—The Federal Trade 
Commission’s expose of power trust 
methods has forced the Electrical 
World to reverse its position. 

The Electrical World is spokesman 
for the power industry. When the 
commission started its probe this 
magazine foamed its protests, as 
when the Teapot Dome probe was 
launched. 

Last June the Electrical World be- 
moaned that “the great national 
game of a certain group of citizens is 
to investigate private business. The 
specialists in free speech hover like 
vultures above private corporations 
only. War has been declared about 
publicity, about business, against eco- 
nomic education, against addresses 
by business men and against every 
legitimate tool of free speech that 
does not conform to opinions of the 


self-constituted ‘free speech’ cult 
which dwells as a parasite on the 
makers of national prosperity. Jus- 
tice may in the end prevail, but mean- 
while innocent persons are being ma- 
ligned and an outstanding and public- 
spirited industry smeared with the 
vilest calumny. Must this be endured 
in the United States? Is there none 
to say, ‘Enough of this malicious mis- 
representation.’ ” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
continued its probe despite this time- 
worn plea to be let alone, and now the 
Electrical World changes front. 

It calls on the industry to question 
the usefulness of its publicity bu- 
reaus which it defended but a few 
weeks ago. 

“With its propaganda gone con- 
spicuously sour,” this magazine 
pleads, “should the power companies 
continue to flood the country with 
self-praise in the form of news sto- 
ries and reprinted speeches? As a 
good influence the public utility in- 
formation has failed and the time 
has come for the industry to turn 
away from such political measures of 
indirection and put its reliance upon 
the quality of its service and the 
building of its market by straight- 
forward selling.” 

The above would seem that the 
power trust magnates may abandon 
their attempts to control education, 
newspapers and public officials, and 
to silence everyone who would even 
discuss government ownership of 
these utilities—News Letter. 





Iron Molders Escape Anti-Union 
Frame-Up 


Detroit.—Strikebreakers employed 
by the Peninsular Stove Company 
failed to secure the conviction of nine 
striking iron molders. The unionists 
picketed the plant. When the strike- 
breakers told their story of alleged 
assault, Judge Gagneau of the River 
Rouge Police Court dismissed the de- 
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fendants without asking them to 
testify. 

The Peninsular Company is one of 
the oldest stove manufacturers in the 
country. The firm maintained rela- 
tions with the Iron Molders’ Union 
for more than half a century, but re- 
cently announced anti-union condi- 
tions.—News Letter. 





Workers Down South Are Not 
«‘ Contented 


Greensboro, N. C.—Speakers at a 
trade union mass meeting in this city 
denounced “the dishonest propa- 
ganda that industry is moving south, 
where labor is so docile, so cheap and 
so unorganized that it is unwilling to 
listen to the labor agitator.” 

This, the unionists declared, “is an 
insult to the intelligence of southern 
workers. 

“Never in the history of the South 
has there been such a movement as 
the present one,” said one speaker. 
“There is a general awakening of 
labor organizations. In Winston- 
Salem especially, where the anti- 
union Reynolds Tobacco Company is 
located, there is much activity. In 
Durham the same is true. Progres- 
sive people throughout the Carolinas 
are taking a new interest in trade 
unionism.” 

Low wages, long hours, wretched 
work conditions, “yellow dog” con- 
tracts and the company “union” are 
developing the unrest.—News Letter. 








Labor Issue Vital; Affects All 
Nattons 


New York.—‘The labor problem 
is the major perplexity before every 
people,” said the Rev. Dr. George 
Stewart of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

“The labor problem is enmeshed 
in our whole economic order,” said 
the clergyman. “It goes straight to 
the center of national life and busi- 


ness genius. It tests to the utmost 
the ethical and religious capacity 
of any people. 

“With all our industrial ability 
we have over 2,000,000 unemployed. 
England is being weighed in the 
balance and it is still an open ques- 
tion whether she can find work for 
her 2,000,000 unemployed. China 
dare not demobilize her armies, for 
they represent a vast unemployed 
population. The labor problem is 
vital to every nation.” 





Machine Called Menace to Soul 


New York.—We no longer have 
human slavery, but the machine 
threatens to dominate the soul and 
to mold it after its own mechanistic 
pattern, declared Rev. Henry D. 
Frost of Huguenot Memorial Church, 
Staten Island. 

“In this age of the machine and 
the factory,” said the clergyman, 
“the shadow of this Frankenstein 
that we have made falls across the 
upward reaching pathway of the 
race. We are all classified, standard- 
ized, regimented, while our human 
life and individuality are stifled and 
dwarfed. The power of independent 
thought and richness of personality 
are lost, as the age that tends and 
guides the machine becomes more 
and more patterned after its image. 

“We are tempted to measure huv- 
man achievement in terms of speed 
and power, that are properly to be 
used only by our slaves, the materia] 
tools that serve the needs of our 
physical existence.”—News Letter. 





Muddying the Waters 


The Wall Street Journal approves 
the “yellow dog” contract enforced 
on Seattle public school teachers. 

Speaking of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, this authority on 
finance assures us: 

“* * * the objects of the Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Union are bluntly per- 
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sonal—employment regardless of fit- 
ness, high salaries, pensions out of 
the public pocket, promotions by rote 
and all the rest of that deadening in- 
efficiency which such organizations 
bring about. 

“If the power to unionize were con- 
ceded the taxpayer would lose control 
of his own school district and his rep- 
resentation by electing directors 
would at once become meaningless.” 

Newspapers in no other nation 
would print such stuff. Only in 
America are the purposes of organ- 
ized labor misrepresented by those 
who pose as “molders of public opin- 
ion.” Their stock in trade is cuttle- 
fish tactics of muddying the waters. 

Organized public school teachers 
ask a voice in educating the youth, 
because they are experts in this 
work. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose they can handle this job better 
than politicians, who are selected as 
school directors and who are inter- 
ested in securing contracts for the 
business groups that back them. 
These include building contractors, 
supply men, real estate brokers and 
book publishers. 

The education of youth by school 
directors in many cities is a side line. 
It is stage scenery for a purpose un- 
known to the average American 
parent. 

This is the system financial author- 
ities would continue. They would 
make the schools a part of their pro- 
gram, just as the public utilities re- 
cently attempted.—News Letter. 





Sorrow in Moscow 


British organized coal miners have 
dropped a ton of concrete on the 
Communists and there is sorrow in 
Moscow. 

The miners, in delegate confer- 
ence, denounced the “reds” and re- 
affirmed their faith in trade union- 
ism by a 620-to-8 vote. Each vote 


represents 1,000 members of the 
union. 


This vote is significant because the 
miners have been defeated in their 
long strike. Wages are reduced, 
hours lengthened and the industry 
is in a chaotic condition. 

The Communists considered the 
situation ideal for their purpose and 
they invaded the coal areas with 
their poison gas and their foam logic. 
The “reds’” world-wide system was 
used—tears for “deluded” workers 
who place their faith in trade union- 
ism and abuse for officials who have 
been elected by these trade unionists. 

The system was not successful. 
The miners refused to be swayed by 
hysterical oratory and character 
abuse. 

They have suffered, but they will 
not be hoodwinked by exhorters who 
would turn their unions into revolu- 
tionary kindergartens. 

The Communists believed England 
is a fertile field for their “boring” 
tactics because of the industrial de- 
pression, but they have been kicked 
in the face by hard-headed trade 
unionists who have an awkward habit 
of doing their own thinking.—News 
Letter. 





Labor Pays for Inertia 


The Colorado Federation of Labor 
has withdrawn its petition for a 
workmen’s compensation referendum 
because it has been found that thou- 
sands of signatures were spurious. 

Organized labor indorsed the ref- 
erendum, but failed to volunteer in 
sufficient numbers to secure signa- 
tures. Officers of the federation were 
compelled to employ solicitors, who 
were paid on the basis of signatures 
secured, 

More than 10,000 names and ad- 
dresses were taken from the tele- 
phone book by solicitors who, it is 
discovered, were secretly working 
with foes of the proposed legislation. 

The Colorado Labor Advocate says 
trade unionists have again learned 
the bitter lesson that they must de- 
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pend upon themselves. Their failure 
to act will permit the killing and 
maiming of workers for another two 
years. 

Protests are futile when not backed 
by action. Opponents of social prog- 
ress will publicly sympathize with 
workers while they secretly smile at 
their inertia. 

These opponents do not fear reso- 
lutions passed by men who depend 
upon others to remove wrong. 

Self-help alone breeds respect. 
Colorado workers will have two years 
to realize the effects of a contrary 
policy.— News Letter. 





Misleading Terms 


The forces that make civilization 
possible depend upon organization, 
yet one of organized labor’s problems 
today is the determination of some 
employers to prevent their employes 
from uniting. They dare not pub- 
licly disclose their purpose, but mask 
their efforts under such misleading 
terms as “open” shop and “Ameri- 
can” plan. 


What they aim at is a workshop 
open only to the unorganized under 
a plan which is contrary to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

These self-constituted overlords 
believe in organization for them- 
selves, but apply every method their 
cunning attorneys can devise to pre- 
vent organization among their em- 
ployes. The non-union conditions 
which they establish create inequality 
of rights, establish the employer as 
a master and converts wage earners 
into helpless servants. This un- 
American policy gives them privi- 
leges that are contrary to justice and 
human liberty. 

It is a non-union policy which the 
American trade union movement in- 
tends to destroy as did our nation 
destroy the belief that men had a 
legal right to buy and sell human 
beings.—The Seamen’s Journal. 


Why Railroads Do Not Fear 
Airplane Competition 


Government authorities in the 
Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington report that American capital 
is being invested generously in the 
airplane industry. 

Is the fast-developing airplane in- 
dustry going to injure other trans- 
portation industries, particularly au- 
tomobiles and railroads? 

Not if we can judge the future by 
the past. We know that automo- 
biles, instead of having injured rail- 
roads, are today one of the chief 
causes of railroad prosperity. 

Last year, according to the figures 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there were 757,388 carloads 
of “automobiles, trucks and parts” 
which paid freight on the railroads 
of the country. 

There were 1,040,000 carloads of 
gasoline to supply automobiles. 
Other carload shipments of tires, 
lubricating oils, cement for road 
building, etc., produced’ a total of 
3,267,388 carloads of freight, di- 
rectly traceable to the automobile. 

There are fifty-nine railroads that 
use motor trucks for terminal opera- 
tions and store-door delivery, or to 
replace local freight trains. There 
are sixty-seven steam railroads that 
use auto busses to extend their 
services. 

The airplane, in extending the 
scope of travel and transportation, 
will make the country more produc- 
tive and create business for the old 
forms of transportation as well as 
for itself.—Boston American. 





Thought is the property of him 
who can entertain it; and of him who 
can adequately place it. A certain 
awkwardness marks the use of bor- 
rowed thoughts; but, as soon as we 
have learned what to do with them, 
they become our own. Thus all origi- 
nality is relative—Emerson. 
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® EDITORIAL 





(By J. M. Gillespie) 


Twenty-Five YEARS AGO there was an amalgamation of all of the old 
teamsters’ unions into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. As 
time went on, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers were added to our 
fast-growing numbers, and today the name of the organization includes 
all of these. Some other groups are now within our ranks who are 
directly affiliated with the craft, such as inside dairy workers, etc. 

Many big things have been accomplished in these twenty-five years 
to put our organization on the footing it is at-present. When you stop 
to think of the handicap we started with in the trade union movement, 
being termed what is known as an unskilled trade, our present pros- 
perity is remarkable, Many seemed to think it would not be possible 
to organize any of these lines. It has not been easy going a great deal 
of the time, to be sure, but the results of hard work are here to stay 
for those now living to enjoy, and, we hope, for those to come. The 
credit for all this is due to our International and Local Officers, as well 
as a big percentage of the membership who have given time and energy 
to it all. 

We believe it is safe to say that there is not a place in the United 
States today—organized or unorganized—that has not received a bene- 
fit in wages and hours through our International Union, either directly 
or indirectly. Of course, the greater benefits were realized in those 
places where live unions exist. To no other union need we offer any 
apology for our existence; the fact that we have made good is recog- 
nized; the most highly skilled are ready and willing to stand side by 
side with us to admit the progress and advancement made in these 
twenty-five years. 

The old-timers who are still employed in the teaming business can 
well remember when the pay was eight, nine, ten and eleven dollars 
per week, with the hours anywhere from five in the morning until you 
were through, which might mean eleven at night. To be paid for over- 
time was unheard of; even then you were not sure of a day’s work, for 
if you were ten minutes late, some other poor creature like yourself was 
given the place for the day, and you were informed if you wanted the 
job to be on time the next day. 

Sundays were not days of rest either. You were expected to go to 
the stables to clean your horses, wash and soap the harness, polish any 
metal and, in many cases, wash the wagon. You can imagine the time 
left for any who had to attend church. Only two holidays were ever 
given any notice by team owners—Fourth of July and Christmas. The 
reason the Fourth was given did not mean that they were patriotic; 
the horses could not be risked out on account of firecrackers; at that, 
some had to work anyway. Christmas you did get off, like the other 
holiday—without pay—though you may have worked half the night 
delivering Christmas packages to the more fortunate. Here and there, 
a firm might give a turkey to a married man (they were cheaper in 
those days) or two dollarstoasingle man. This was all the recompense 
you got for overtime and Sunday work the year round. 

Some of the young fellows of this generation will probably laugh 
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when they read the above, and say, “Gosh, they were boobs!” On the 
other hand, if you think enough about it, the hardships of those days 
made real, fighting union men, Their organization was not all set up 
in working order for them to walk in and join in order to get the pre- 
vailing rate of wages and decent hours. They had to fight for it every 
day of their lives in the years gone by, as any member who has been 
— our International Brotherhood for twenty years, or more, will 
tell you. 

To organize in the present day, for those who have to do that work, 
is not easy; in the past it meant as much as your life was worth for the 
most part. It may be said though that each and every member in those 


days felt the responsibility of his union along with whatever officers 


or paid agent they might have. Members could at all times be called 
upon to meet and fight, if necessary, to maintain what they had and to 
get the sort of recognition they deserved. Nothing was ever taken for 
granted; you valued what you got because you paid for it in real service. 

Thanks to the International Union now so firmly established for 
doing away with most of those troublesome times and terrible condi- 
tions of the past. May it ever continue to place the workers in our field 
on as high a plane as every other well-organized worker. It is a pleasure 
to sit back and survey all the good work that has been done by our 
membership and, for our members, by the International and Local 
Officers. 

Do not let this spirit of the past twenty-five years lag. It is such 
a mistake to leave all the business of your local union to its paid officers. 
Lend a hand whenever possible; to just pay your dues is not enough for 
a real union man to give. He should attend his meetings, serve on com- 
mittees, and give every moral support to all officers. There is no union 
—hbig or small—that does not need the constant care of its individual 
membership. To simply leave it to the other fellow may mean you will 
awake some morning to find the local no longer exists. 

Let us rejoice that we are celebrating our twenty-fifth anniversary 
this October, 1928, with conditions in a far better state, from every 
point of view, than when we found them. Be ever ready to meet any 
emergency that may arise and keep what has been obtained in the past 
twenty-five years, and to build on and on for the next twenty-five, Most 
of those who started over twenty years ago will have passed on by then 
—many were not young men when they first organized—and it will 
then (to our young men) be your organization to have and to hold for 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary. 


TTF 


A woruer LABOR Day has passed, and it was celebrated in many places 
befitting the wonderful movement it is designated to represent. The 
Chicago Federation of Labor had a big event at Soldiers’ Field in that 
city, with all sorts of amusements for those who attended. As well as 
being a general get-together party for Labor folks, it afforded them an 
opportunity to participate in the principal feature of the day—speeches 
by John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
John Walker, president of the Illinois Federation of Labor. Secretary 
Edward Knockles and his committee are to be congratulated on the 
successful working out of the whole affair. 

In these days of the microphone and radio, it is not hard to hear 
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and listen, and when you think of these instructive talks being broad- 
casted, it means much to our Movement. Furthermore, it gave one 
quite a thrill to attend a moving picture performance in another city 
after Labor Day, to see and hear in the news reel of the day—accom- 
panied by the speaking movie—the President of our American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the screen giving his Labor Day address. Undoubtedly 
this went to every city, and it surely must prove an education to those 
who are not trade unionists, as they must have felt the sincerity of his 
appeal for better working conditions. 

To those who held parades in their respective cities, much credit 
is due. It means a lot of time and work to get these started. With so 
many craving the week-end holiday, it is hard to keep people in the 
city to help make these endeavors a success; furthermore, it is almost 
impossible to make the younger generation—with few exceptions—see 
the advantage of that particular kind of celebration. Many Labor 
groups, therefore, in various cities are going in for outings in which 
the whole family may now take part and hear the speakers secured 
for the occasion. 

Which particular way is best, in celebrating this day of ours, is 
hard to determine. However, much good advertising is bound to come 
of it, and while we do not always see the immediate results much good 
is achieved. Let us keep the year ahead in mind to help carry on for 
those who have passed into the Great Beyond; for those who gave their 
time without stint to make Labor Day possible for us to enjoy. To 
those pioneers of our Movement—on that day, at least—we should 
show our appreciation. 

7 TF 


W uen THE MONTH OF OCTOBER is here, we know the summer has gone 
by once more and it is time to get ready for winter, This year, no doubt, 
the national election will keep many persons warm enough until No- 
vember 6; after that, all will settle down to meeting the requirements 
of cold weather. 

Those of us who have driven teams out in the biting wind, rain and 
snow, know full well that all the heat of summer put together never 
causes the pain and hardship of wintry blasts. One is uncomfortable, it 
is true, on a hot day, but the condition to be met is entirely different than 
when those on trucks have to combat the severe cold. 

Years ago, when there was no organization of our craft to speak 
of, getting out into a barn at five in the morning, with hands, feet and 
ears almost frost bitten, was the usual thing. People simply took it for 
granted that this arrangement could not be improved. When teamsters 
decided to become trade unionists, all this extremely early rising, going 
out in the dark and cold, changed for the better from year to year. 

Now we find that even milk and bread are being delivered in day- 
light, and it is no longer considered absolutely necessary to bring per- 
ishable produce to market at daybreak. Many local unions are co- 
operating with employers to the end that they may work entirely by 
the light of day. Of course, many are not sufficiently organized to meet 
the situation. It is, however, rapidly coming along, so that our members 
will not have to be out all night making deliveries. Their time will 
eventually be so adjusted that they will live a normal home life with 
the family, working a six-day week of eight hours a day, or less. 
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We are all familiar with the condition, in some instances, that 
makes it necessary to work at night occasionally. Nevertheless, that i is 
no reason why it should be accepted as the regular thing to do. This 
fact is so plain when organization comes along and changes the old 
order of things. Observing this, it is hard to understand why men 
hesitate to form or join a union to protect them; especially when the 
evidence is so favorable—much night work being ‘entirely eliminated— 
in cities like Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Boston, etc. Our membership should endeavor at all times to bring 
these points before any non-union teamsters, chauffeurs, helpers, garage 
and stablemen they may meet from day to day. 


ry, 


Tue WELL-KNOWN REMARK of employers: “We will not meet with any 
outsiders to take up any matter pertaining to the hours and wages of 
our employes,” is something all organizers are familiar with. From 
years of experience and observation they know it is the usual tactics 
on the part of the bosses to keep timid employes from joining the union 
or taking any action whatever. 

This line is used as one of the talking points of employers’ asso- 
ciations: Refuse to meet outsiders; when you cannot get away from 
meeting some sort of a committee, insist upon it being your own em- 
ployes only, if possible. Some employers are willing to meet, when 
necessity compels them, local union officers, stating that they do not 
understand why the International or National unions should consider 
it their affair. 

If they had any conception of our form of organization, or were 
willing to play fair, they would realize that we are delighted when the 
situation can be handled by the local union’s officers. It is not our 
desire to interfere, but simply willing to render assistance when the 
local seeks our advice and counsel. Of course, all questions of strikes 
and lockouts have to be handled first through our International head- 
quarters. 

In places where new locals have recently been formed, and the 
officers not familiar with handling agreements and various grievances, 
the International Union is always ready to send in one of our paid 
general organizers to help the officers and instruct the membership. 
Whenever possible the general organizer will meet with the employers’ 
committee, because from years of experience in the movement, the em- 
ployers will find they have little chance of putting anything over on the 
man equipped to handle the agreement. Furthermore, the general 
organizer is familiar with agreements covering the same line of work 
in other localities, and is in a position to intelligently advise and guide 
the wage scale committee of the union. It is evident to anyone that this 
kind of support is absolutely needed. 

The members should know that most Employers’ Associations are 
usually one-man organizations. There is a paid secretary whose job 
it is, apparently, to attack Organized Labor whenever possible. Being 
his job, he wants to keep it, so that he is not particular from what angle 
he strikes so long as he can get away with it. The money will roll in 
that much easier to pay his salary, if he succeeds in driving the union 
out of existence by threats. 
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To show the inconsistency of employers’ attitude toward outsiders, 
they think it is quite within their jurisdiction to send their representa- 
tives all over the country to put their product across. How dreadfully 
attacked these firms would be if anyone attempted to tell them that they 
could only see a local man about the merchandise, and would do busi- 
ness with no one from the outside. There would be just as much rea- 
soning to such a stand by business men, as for the employers to say 
their employes could not have a representative of their own to look 
after their interests. 


Keep your head above water and do not let this type of employer, 
or employers’ association, drown your ambition to get ahead and be 
real union men, taking a definite stand in your own behalf, as well as 
deciding who is to represent you. 


7 


A S WE VIEW the thousands of children in some of our large cities, re- 
turning to school after vacation, for the 1928 and 1929 term, we cannot 
help thinking of the tots who are not so fortunate, many of them in our 
own country as well as in foreign places. Some states right here in the 
United States, we are sorry to say, seem to be still living in the dark 
ages and have little, if any, child labor laws that would keep their chil- 
dren in school until a given age, at least. These youngsters are in mills 
and factories, and employers are collecting what ought to be termed 
the children’s “mite” while sapping up their strength and mentality. 


Most parents are happy to know that school facilities are available 
to give their children an education. Of course, the little ones at an 
early age do not realize the value of all this, and from the many cartoons 
picturing the funny things they do, their big idea is vacation time. This 
brings to mind that even grown-ups, like children, sometimes have to be 
guarded against themselves by those better fitted to handle the situa- 
tion. There are, unfortunately, parents who are willing to send their 
children to work at an early age, and they, as well as their children, do 
not see the value of education until it is too late.. In this day, in pro- 
gressive states, our educational laws make attendance at school com- 
pulsory, and the wisdom of this cannot be questioned. 

The tiny waifs who are closed up within factory and mill walls, 
working for a mere pittance, so that big dividends may be paid for some 
to live on the fat of the land, must be sick at heart. How anyone can 
think it is necessary in this day and age to postpone child labor laws 
giving the children decent conditions, is almost beyond belief. But, 
there are those who oppose legislation of this kind, whether federal or 
state, every time it comes up. 

Let us hope the day will arrive when those who are elected by the 
votes of the people will put through a law in every state in the Union 
to keep children in school until at least sixteen. Where parents are 
dead, and the children have no legal guardians, the state should make 
some provision for carrying the law into effect to give the orphans a 
chance too. There are taxes enough collected to take care of the future 
citizens of the state surely. Much is yet to be done on child labor laws 
for those who love children and want to-see them properly housed, fed, 
clothed and schooled, 
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Tue NATIONAL SOCIETY for the Prevention of Blindness recently made 
a report in New York which showed much good work is being done 
generally, especially with babies, to give them a fair start. This is so 
necessary and worth-while that everyone should do what they can to 
help such a cause. As the child grows from one stage to another, the 
eyes should be given careful attention and protection. Schools are now 
having qualified oculists test the children’s eyes to find out if glasses 
are needed, and these are supplied at a minimum cost. 

Grown folks ought to give themselves the same attention, for it is 
really appalling the number of people you find who can hardly see. 
Watch them on street cars or trains trying to read. Another place you 
find the worst sort of eye strain is around telephone booths. Usually 
these are very poorly lighted, and the type in the telephone directories 
of big cities is so fine, it is almost impossible to make it out at times, 
unless you are supplied with a magnifying glass: It would not do any 
harm to agitate for better paper and larger print in these telephone 
books. Furthermore, it would be to the advantage of the telephone 
companies, because it would help to make the service better; the oper- 
ator in all probability would get the right number, thereby, as well as 
saving your eyes, saving both of your dispositions. 

Above all, do not neglect your eyes for any reason whatever. There 
are all sorts of goggles on the market today to protect the eyes of those 
driving. Where trucks and vehicles are motorized, our members have 
to travel over the roads at a pretty high rate of speed. With the eyes 
continually bared to the glare of the sun, cold wind, dust, etc., it is a 
good idea to keep them somewhat protected, no matter how good your 
eyesight may be. Remember, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


of cure. 
7 eT 


Tue UNITED BROTHERHOOD of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
opened their twenty-second general convention on September 29 at 
Lakeland, Florida, in their new home. This fine, constructive piece 
of work is to be dedicated during the convention and many officers of 
International Unions, as well as members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, will be present. 

All those who have had an opportunity to be in Lakeland during 
the building of this home, have given the highest praise to the organiza- 
tion for establishing an institution of this kind. It was a gigantic project 
to undertake, requiring a great deal of forethought and time—to say 
nothing of collecting the money from the membership—to make it pos- 
sible. But, today, they have just what they want—the best there is. 

Many a member whose family and friends have departed from 
this world, will find in this home that he helped to pay for a haven of 
rest and plenty for his declining years. To the carpenter who does 
not need to go there, the consolation comes in knowing that he helped 
to make possible a pleasant old age for a brother. Moreover, if any- 
thing unforeseen should come up in his own life, he knows the home 
is ever ready for him. No matter how you think of it, a satisfied feel- 
ing must be present when you have been part of so great an accom- 
plishment. 

We, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Stablemen and Helpers, wish the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America continued success in this great undertaking. 
It is a credit to your membership as a whole, the Executive Board, and 
General President, William L. Hutcheson. Another bright spot is added 
to the Labor Movement. 

vy Fe 


Tu TRUSTEES of every local union should look up their Secretary- 
Treasurer’s bond each year and see that it is renewed when it expires 
and that the International Office has a record or copy of same. If this 
is always taken care of, then our locals will be protected and will not 
suffer any losses. It also makes the Secretary-Treasurer feel better 
when he knows that the Trustees are fulfilling their duty in this very 
important matter. 


Ty T 


No Enterprise Can Thrive With- __ Just see the result, Today he is 


out Ample Funds 


That the highest wages and best 
conditions have been obtained by 
those trades which are best organ- 
ized is a matter-of record, and the 
best organized trades have always 
been those backing their desire for 
advancement by paying a per capita 
tax which would enable their offi- 
cers to put the organization where 
it was possible to obtain the better 
conditions. 

It is a simple sum in arithmetic. 
Select, for illustration, some of the 
unskilled trades in which the labor- 
er ten years ago received from $10 
to $12 per week of sixty or sixty-six 
hours, or what would have amount- 
ed to $500 or $600 per year had he 
worked every day, while as a matter 
of fact he was compelled to wait for 
work about half of the time. He 
paid no dues to any local, and was 
striving to keep body and soul to- 
gether by his individual efforts, 
which most of the time consisted in 
trying to obtain a job by offering to 
work for less than his neighbor, thus 
voluntarily reducing his own pay to 
a point where he was living less 
comfortably than the beasts of the 
field. He grew wise in time and 
joined some local of his trade, pay- 
ing for the privilege anywhere from 
$10 to $20 per year in dues. 


working eight hours per day instead 
of eleven, and is receiving for the 
eight hours three times what he for- 
merly did for twelve; and, more 
than that, he finds continuous work. 
Wouldn’t you be willing to pay $12 
or even five times $12 per year in 
dues, in addition to what you do 
now, if by doing so it would enable 
your organization to obtain for you 
shorter hours and even half the in- 
crease of pay which you know has 
been obtained for some of the un- 
skilled trades through these chan- 
nels? 

Just think it over, and if you are 
connected with a cheap organiza- 
tion, use your best influence to lift 
it from the cheap class and put it 
where it will not only be a power 
for good in your own trade, but one 
which will wield a great influence 
in the whole economic situation. In 
other words, elect men with brains 
and then see that they are furnished 
with means sufficient to take care of 
your interests, as this can only be 
done by money and brains. 





If you would have the sun continue 
to shed its rays on the faces of free 
men, then educate all the children in 
the land. This alone startles the 
tyrant in his dreams of power and 
rouses the slumbering energies of an 
oppressed people.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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R. JAMES DUNCAN, for many years first vice-president of the 
American: Federation of Labor, passed away on September 14, 
1928. The late Brother Duncan was a very sick man for the past two 
years. He was also for a number of years International President of 
the Granite Cutters Union, retiring some time ago and refusing to again 
run for office in his organization. 

No man in the labor movement was better known or liked than 
Brother Duncan: He was a man of great courage and ability, taking 
rank with the late president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, with whom he served as an officer in the movement 
for over forty years. The passing away of men of his type is a great 
loss to the labor movement and they are very hard to replace. 

We offer Mrs. Duncan our heartfelt sympathy in her great loss 
and our sorrow. 

vv, 


HE BOSTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on Labor Day, September 3, 1928. The celebration 
was held at Parkman’s Band Stand, Boston Common, at 10:00 a. m., 
with dinner in the dining room of the new Elks’ Club at 1:00 p. m., and 
in the evening a grand ball in the Elks’ ball room. The events of the 
day were well attended and enjoyed by all. A 
We congratulate the Central Body on its fifty years of wonderful 
and progressive work in behalf of the toilers in the district. 
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HE AFFILIATION of our International Union with the Building 

Trades Department took effect on September 28, 1928. Secretary- 
Treasurer William J. Spencer has notified all Building Trades Councils 
throughout the United States and Canada of our affiliation. 

Let all of our unions that have in their membership men who are 
working in and around the building trades and handling building ma- 
terials get busy and affiliate with the local building trades council; be 
a live part of it; attend its meetings; be helpful to all the other crafts 
and they, in turn, will be helpful to our unions. 


babe gah 2 


VERY NOW AND THEN we receive letters from the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, William Green, advising us that 
some man has taken out membership in one of our locals who does not, 
and never did, work at our craft. Those men only join our union for 
some selfish reason, either to be a delegate to the Central Body, where 
they create all the trouble they possibly can, or else use their member- 
ship to collect on souvenir books or other advertisements. This usually 
occurs in new local unions but it would be well for all of our unions to 
look up those who apply for membership and take in only men who 
are working at our craft. 
TT 


HEN THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD grants strike en- 

dorsement to a local, it is then necessary for the local union to 
send in a list of the names of the members who are on strike just as 
soon as the strike or lockout starts, in order that same may be properly 
recorded in the office and the General Secretary-Treasurer may forward 
check for the correct amount when benefits are due. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


> OPI TAINO 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Butten, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


mi 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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